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Paley wholly neglected ? Certainly he was as important in his own 
way as Bentham ; and, whatever their conscious obligations may 
have been, both authors developed — each from his own point of 
view — an ethical position which had been worked out before their 
time by Gay and Tucker, neither of whom are mentioned. It is 
pleasant to note that, while the author holds the accepted view that 
Mill departs in various ways from the consistent hedonistic position, 
he does justice to the moral elevation of the latter's famous essay, 
which he describes as embodying a conception of life "of the 
highest and noblest character." 

The treatment of Spencer is much more elaborate than anything 
which precedes. In fact, more than a quarter of the book is given 
to this author. One appreciates Professor Watson's desire to do 
justice to what he regards as the last important form of Hedonism ; 
but this seems rather out of proportion, particularly as he holds, 
very properly, that one's acceptance of evolution does not necessa- 
rily determine the character of one's ethical theory. At the same 
time, one hardly feels like pressing this objection, since the work is 
so thoroughly and well done. 

In short, despite certain defects and limitations, this little volume 
goes far to supply a real need. Its greatest fault lies in a manifest 
lack of connection between the essays of which it is composed. No 
serious attempt is made to trace the actual historical development 
of modern Hedonism. What Professor Watson has tried to do, 
however, he has accomplished with a large degree of success. The 
book will certainly be welcomed by the many teachers of Ethics 
who, however they may differ as to metaphysical creed, find much 
to sympathize with in the author's fundamental ethical position. 

Ernest Albee. 



Lose Blatter aus Kant 's Nachlass. Mitgetheilt von Rudolph 
Reicke. Zweites Heft. Konigsberg in Pr., F. Beyer, 1895. — 
PP- 375- 

Kant-Studien. Von Dr. Erich Adickes. Kiel and Leipzig, 
Lipsius & Tischer, 1895. — pp. 185. 

The material in this second volume of the Lose Blatter belongs 
almost wholly to Kant's practical philosophy, and especially to his 
Rechtslehre, although there are occasional references to metaphysics, 
idealism, and history of philosophy, also one item of personal 
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interest, which informs us that Kant tried his luck in a lottery. The 
dates of most of the fragments lie between 1790 and 1800, so that 
this volume throws less light on Kant's development than the previ- 
ous one. 

The problem which seems to have worried Kant most (to judge 
from the number of attempts here recorded) was that of the right of 
property, the distinction of meum and tuum. This is attacked in 
something like a score of more or less extended studies, among which 
we have five statements of the antinomy afterwards printed at the 
close of § 7 of the Rechtslehre. It is noteworthy that any one of the 
five is far more extended than the printed form. The Ehrenpunkt, 
also, which involves the duty of the state in the cases of ' affairs of 
honor' and of infanticide, is treated frequently and at greater length 
than in the published work. In connection with the discussion of 
property we have an interesting glimpse of Kant's struggles to make 
every subject conform to the table of the categories. On pp. 18, 46, 
and 160 are three attempts to determine the categories of legal 
possession, all differing more or less from each other and from the 
result published (at the close of § 10). It is further interesting, as 
an illustration of how the " refutation of idealism " continued to 
haunt his mind even on into the nineties, to see that in addition to 
several direct allusions to the problem he finds an " analogy between 
the difficulty of regarding something external as mine, i.e., juridical 
idealism, and that of regarding the presentations of my inner 
consciousness as a consciousness of external things, i.e., transcen- 
dental idealism." 

Of fragments on other subjects, those on the possibility of a philo- 
sophical history of philosophy anticipate the principles which Hegel 
later employed, though naturally the specific development is quite 
different. Such a history "is not the history of the opinions which 
make their appearance by accident here and there. It is the history 
of reason as it develops out of, or by means of, conceptions (der sich 
aus Begriffen entwickelnden Vernunft)." "Can a scheme for the 
history of philosophy be projected a priori with which the epochs [of 
thought and] the opinions of philosophers will coincide as if the 
various philosophers had had this scheme themselves in view ? " 
" Yes ! if the idea of a metaphysics inevitably occurs to the human 
reason and the latter feels a need to develop it, and thus this science 
lies quite within the soul, though only outlined, as it were in embry- 
onic form." 1 

1 P. 286, cf. 277 ft, 285, and Werke (Hart.), VIII, 524. 
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On topics belonging to the K. d. r. V. may De mentioned : (i) frag- 
ment E 65 (pp. 228-231) which gives a clearer statement of the 
critical solution of the mathematical antinomy than is found in the 
Critique; (2) the remark as to the mutual interdependence of space 
and time (p. 34) — "to construct time we require a line whose parts 
are yet simultaneous, and to construct a line a time whose parts are 
successive "; (3) the notably clear definition of what an object is in 
the Kantian sense (p. 233) — " since the objects of our senses are not 
things per se but only phenomena, i.e., presentations ( Vorstellungeri) 
whose objective reality consists only in the constancy and unity of 
the coherence of their manifold " ; (4) the striking remark as to 
idealism (p. 295) which calls for more extended notice. 

Fragments F 8 and F 12, when taken in connection with the final 
copy of Perpetual Peace, give another interesting example of how 
Kant interpolated and revised his manuscripts, and strengthen the 
general position of Adickes with regard to the composition of the 
Critique of Pure Reason. 

Under the second title given above, Dr. Adickes presents two 
studies. The second, Ueber die Abfassungszeit der K. d. r. V., con- 
troverts Arnoldt's hypothesis that the Critique was written out early 
in 1779, and urges, chiefly on the ground of the fragment B 12 in 
Reicke's first volume, that the first draft of the Critique was made 
early in 1780. For this fragment seems to have been a preliminary 
study for certain parts of the transcendental deduction, and it was 
written on a letter dated January 20, 1780. The first study, Beitrdge 
zur Entwickelungsgeschichte der Kantischen Erkenntnisstheorie, is more 
important. It may be characterized in general as an amplification 
and defence of the view of Kant's development presented in Paulsen's 
Versuch, although there are occasional differences in details. But it 
would be quite erroneous to regard the present work as a servile copy 
of Paulsen's luminous sketch. Dr. Adickes has the good sense to in- 
form the reader when he has nothing new to add, and to refrain accord- 
ingly. He brings forward several new theses, makes a most vigorous 
criticism on Erdmann's theory as to the date of Hume's influence, 
and utilizes more fully than has been done before the Reflexionen 
in attempting to trace the evolution of the Critical point of view. 

In order to gain a- more definite conception of Kant's Nova Delu- 
cidatio of 1755, a preliminary study of fifty pages is given to Leibnitz, 
Wolff, and Crusius. In this connection attention is devoted to the 
'principle of sufficient reason' as it appears in Leibnitz. An analy- 
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sis of fourteen important passages yields no less than six different 
meanings, sometimes distinct, sometimes blended; and these ambi- 
guities were fruitful sources of difficulty and confusion for followers 
and critics. (One wonders why there has been as yet no thorough 
utilization of the full edition of Leibnitz for a comprehensive study 
of his theory of knowledge.) Kant, in particular, confuses ratio 
veritatis with ratio cognoscendi. 

With reference to the more interesting period of the sixties the 
first point maintained is that in the years 1762-63 Kant's rational- 
istic background is still wholly the same as in 1755. This thesis is 
based on a new view of the source to be assigned to the Begriffe 
(analysis of which is declared in the Prize Essay to be the business 
of metaphysics) and to the " simple and irreducible conceptions " of 
the essay on Negative Quantities. It has been generally assumed 
that these concepts are held to be given by experience, that in the 
latter essay especially it is maintained that the antithesis between 
laws of thought and laws of things — logical and real opposition 
— requires us to fall back on experience for the causal relation 
which pure thought cannot explain. But Adickes urges that a 
passage in this very essay forbids such an interpretation, at least in 
any sense which would make experience mean at all what it would 
mean to the English empiricists. For Kant says : " All kinds of 
concepts rest on the internal activity as their sole ground. External 
things may contain the condition for their varying emergence, but 
not the force to produce them. The thinking power of the soul must 
contain the real cause of them all." l In view of this passage, why 
should we assume a source in experience for the concept of cause any 
more than for any other ? True, it is not to be understood by the 
principle of identity, but Kant does not limit the originating powers 
of the mind to this principle, but in 1755 had expressed, in language 
quite similar to that of 1763, the Leibnitzian view of a gradual 
clearing up and development of the mind's content. I think that the 
point is well taken. 

It is then not until the Dreams of a Ghostseer appeared that we 
find the empirical attitude definitely asserted. To the development 
from this time on to 1770 the remaining seventy pages are given. 
The author defends strenuously Paulsen's date (1769) for the influ- 
ence of Hume, and endeavors to trace the successive stages of the 
development by means of the Reftexionen. This, of course, involves 
giving to many of them an earlier date than that assigned by 

1 Werkt, Hart, ed., II, 101. 
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Erdmann ; and the general outcome is that the change from empiri- 
cism to the rationalism of 1770 "was much more gradual, and with 
many more intermediate stages than has hitherto been assumed." 
The concepts of the understanding are at first regarded as having 
only a logical use; the usus realis of 1770 was a later thought. 
Space and time are at first pure concepts, then gradually pure intui- 
tions, and the distinction between sensibility and understanding 
changes gradually from a difference in degree to one in kind. 

The revolution of 1769, — the year which "gave me great light," 
— was, according to Adickes, due to two causes : (1) the problem of 
the antinomies which was the chief factor in bringing about the 
change in Kant's view of space and time; (2) the question suggested 
by Hume as to the source of universality and necessity. Both 
problems find their solution through the distinction between the 
matter and the form of thought. In finding this solution Kant was 
probably influenced as to the second problem, but not as to the first, 
by Leibnitz' Nouveaux Essais. The most formidable alternative 
date to 1769 for Hume's influence is that urged by Erdmann, viz., a 
time near 1773-74- To this hypothesis a vigorous criticism is given. 
Erdmann and Vaihinger have regarded as the main result of Hume's 
influence the limitation of knowledge to experience. If this were 
true, the date 1773-74 would fit very well. But in this case Kant 
would regard himself as a follower of, or at least as in agreement 
with, Hume. On the contrary, Kant expressly states in the classic 
passage in the Prolegomena that he was " far from following Hume 
in respect to his conclusions." [Mahaffy and Bernard insert an ' all ' 
before 'his,' but this is not in the German.] It was a problem, not a 
solution, which Kant regarded as his debt to Hume. The question 
is not, " May we find an analogy between the results of the two 
thinkers ? " but, " What did Kant himself consider to be the imme- 
diate effect of Hume's influence ? " 

Kant distinguishes four stages in his procedure after the " awaken- 
ing": (1) the generalization of Hume's problem; (2) the attempt to 
determine the number of the pure concepts ; (3) the transcendental 
deduction from a single principle; (4) the complete determination of 
the pure reason in its limits and content. Adickes agrees with 
Erdmann in placing the third and fourth stages after 1772, but main- 
tains that the first and second fall before that date. He thinks that 
the first was already passed before 1770, while the second, as we 
may infer from the number of attempts in the Reflexionen, occupied 
a long time. 
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To my mind the arguments against 1773 are much more con- 
vincing than the arguments for 1769. The author proves, I think, 
that it is impossible to make Erdmann's date harmonize with Kant's 
utterances without resorting to forced interpretations. The separa- 
tion between the concepts of the sensibility and those of the under- 
standing {Proleg. § 119) certainly seems to have been made in 1770. 
But, on the other hand, if the standpoint of 1770 was due even 
partially to Hume's influence, it is very strange that more promi- 
nence is not given, not to Hume's name, but to Hume's problem. 
This objection is not fully met by the admission of the antinomy- 
problem as another focus, nor, by regarding the Dissertation as 
merely a gelegenheitsschrift, in which no attempt was made to give a 
complete theory of knowledge. The concept of cause is mentioned 
only incidentally, and when we reach the sections on the principles 
of the intelligible world we find that Kant does not use his method 
at all for the discussion of Hume's problem, but proceeds to discuss 
the relation of substances, and then shows how the subjectivity of 
space and time will be of value in avoiding metaphysical difficulties. 
Not merely the particular doctrines but the general tone of this latter 
part show the influence of Leibnitz, and give no evidence of a 
reaction against Hume. The whole discussion shows how difficult 
it is to harmonize Kant's statements as to his development with the 
writings of which we know the date. No date yet proposed is free 
from serious, if not fatal, objections, but it is to be said in behalf of 
the Paulsen-Adickes theory that the objections to it are chiefly nega- 
tive, while those to Erdmann's are positive. No student of the 
development of Kant can afford to neglect Dr. Adickes' valuable 

stud y- James H. Tufts. 

History of Religion. By Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Criticism in the University of St. Andrews. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1895. — pp. xiii, 438. 

Religions of India. By Edward W. Hopkins, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Bryn Mawr 
College. Boston and London, Ginn & Co., 1895. — pp. xiii, 612. 

Were one to judge by the number of books published on the 
subject, the application of the law of Development to Religion would 
seem to meet now with general acceptance. But there is still a large 
mass not only of ignorant, but of intelligent, opposition to the truth 
of the Immanence of Divine Power in the cosmos and in history. 



